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HE yarnsand knitted fabrics 

sold under the trade names 
of SPUN-LO, PREMIER and 
DUL-TONE are produced under 
strict duality standards which 
assure dependability. ¢ ¢ Just 
as desirable is INDUSTRIAL’S 
policy of complete cooperation 
with customers to help in 
building a profitable market 
for their products. Many pro- 
éressive firms are finding in 
our Trade Promotion Depart- 
ment the kind of intelligent as- 
sistance that makes selling more 
pleasant and more profitable. 

Interested manufacturers and 


distributors are invited to 


ask for further information. 
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The Textile Industries In 1933-1934 


All Divisions Showed Loss In Last Half of 1934 


the first part of a new and amplified report on its 
textile industries investigation, entitled “The Tex- 
tile Industries in 1933 and 1934,” this part relating to 
the Cotton Textile industries. This is the first part of 
the Commission’s additional report on its textile inquiry, 
made in compliance with the President’s direction for 
continuance of the inquiry in a letter of January 25, 1935, 
supplementing the Executive Order of September 26, 
1934, and covers the years 1933 and 1934. It also in- 
cludes a considerably larger number of companies than 
did the first report, which was only for the 20-month pe- 
riod between January 1, 1933, and August 31, 1934. 
Data on which the new report on cotton textiles is 
based were obtained from 108 spinning companies, 53 
weaving companies, 296 combined spinning and weaving 
companies and 97 dyeing and finishing companies. 


T te Federal Trade Commission has made public 


The report covers four six-month periods from January 
1, 1933, to December 31, 1934, and is in substantially 
the same form as the Commission’s preliminary report on 
the Cotton Textile industries released March 8, 1935, 
covering the three six-month periods from January 1, 
1933, to June 30, 1934, and the two-month period of 
July and August, 1934. The first three periods covered 
are the same for both reports, but the fourth period of 
the new report covers a six-month period from July 1 to 
December 31, 1934. 


The new report includes data from 554 companies as 
compared with 409 for the preliminary report. The 
companies covered by this report had in place almost 
22,000,000 cotton spindles, or about 71 per cent of the 
number of spindles reported by the Bureau of the Census 
as of June 30, 1934, which was 31,002,940. Thread com- 
panies covered in another part of the report accounted 
for about 3 per cent of the total spindles, or almost 950,- 
000. In addition, more than 250 other companies which 
could not be included in this report because of the in- 
completeness of their data had in place about 5,500,000 
spindles. The new report also covers almost 474,000 
looms, or about 80 per cent of the number included in 
the 1931 Census of Manufactures of Cotton Goods. An 
additional 16 per cent was reported by companies not 
included in this repart owing to incomplete data. 

Various financial and operating results of cotton textile 
companies grouped according to rates of return on in- 
vestments, rates of net profit on sales and size of invest- 
ment are included in the appendix to the report. The 


groupings by size of investment are set up on two bases: 
First, identical companies for each of the four periods 


grouped according to the size of the investment for the 
first six months of 1933, and, second, according to size 
of the investment in each of the four periods. 

The period July-December, 1933, was by far the most 
prosperous of the period of the inquiry for each branch 
of the industry except commission dyers and finishers. 
The rate of return on investment for this six-month period 
ranged from 4.32 per cent for the commission dyers and 
finishers to 10.68 per cent for the stock dyers and finish- 
ers. For the period January-June, 1933, the rates of 
return on textile investment ranged from 3.06 per cent 
for the spinning companies to 7.99 per cent for the stock 
dyers and finishers. For the January-June, 1934, period, 
the rates of return on textile investment ranged from .23 
per cent for the weaving companies to 9.85 per cent for 
the stock dyers and finishers. For the July-December, 
1934, period, however, each branch of the industry show- 
ed losses ranging from .31 per cent for the weaving com- 
panies to 5.17 per cent for the commission dyers and 
finishers. It will thus be noted that the last period was 
very unprofitable for the industry as a whole. 


COTTON SPINNING COMPANIES 


One hundred and eight exclusively cotton spinning 
companies are included in the report. Only 84 companies 
of this class were included in the earlier report. These 
108 spinning companies reported as in place on June 30, 
1934, more than 2,600,000 spindles. 

These companies have a total textile investment aver- 
aging for the two-year period covered approximately 
$76,300,000, or about $700,000 per company. The aver- 
age of the 84 companies included in the first report was 
only about $650,000 per company. 

For the first three six-month periods, net earnings con- 
stituted, respectively, 3.06 per cent, 8.14 per cent and 
4.07 per cent of textile investment. Losses in the last 
period were equivalent to 1.96 per cent of the net textile 
investment. These rates are computed on an annual 
basis. 

For the 108 companies, the proportion of total man- 
ufacturing cost represented by raw material, including 
processing tax, ranged from 52.99 per cent to 59.21 per 
cent. The processing tax, considered independently, con- 
stituted in the second period 12.63 per cent of the total 
manufacturing cost; in the third period, 12.47 per cent, 
and in the last 11.93 per cent. Proportion of cost repre- 
sented by labor ranged from 23.83 per cent to 26.09 per 
cent of the total manufacturing cost. The proportion 
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represented by other manufacturing expense ranged from 
16.28 per cent to 23.18 per cent. 


In the first three periods covered, profits on sales con- 
stituted, respectively, 3.39 per cent, 7.13 per cent and 
3.43 per cent of sales. In the last period losses were 
equivalent to 2.86 per cent of sales. 


From July 1, 1933, to December 31, 1934, the process- 
ing tax item absorbed in each of the three periods about 
one-half as much of the sales dollar as the item of labor 
cost, and represented a considerably larger proportion of 
sales than that represented by the item of selling, admin- 
istrative and general expense. 

The Commission has also studied the effects, under 
certain assumptons, which would have resulted from de- 
creases in working hours, or direct wage increases. This 
study shows that in the first and third periods the reduc- 
ttion in hours of between 12% and 15 per cent, and in the 
second period a reduction of between 22% and 25 per 
cent, would have eliminated all profits on sales. In the 
last period, these companies showed losses, and therefore 
had no ability to meet increased labor costs. 


Cotton WEAVING COMPANIES 


Fifty-three cotton weaving companies made returns to 
the Commission which were included in this report, 
whereas only 44 companies were included in the prelimi- 
nary report. These companies reported about 7,800 
looms in place as of June 30, 1934. The Bureau of the 
Census reported 17,275 looms in place in this class of 
mills in 1931. Average total textile investment of these 
companies ranged from $26,858,558 to $28,874,388 for 
all of the periods covered. 


During each of the first three periods covered, net 
earnings constituted 4.03 per cent, 10.17 per cent and 
0.23 per cent of the net textile investment, respectively. 
During the last period, the companies lost 0.31 per cent 
on the textile investment. 


During the first two periods, the rates of return for 
the 53 companies exceeded those for 44 companies cov- 
ered in the Commission’s preliminary report. The 44 
companies showed a higher rate of return in the January- 
June, 1934, period. 

For these 53 companies, the proportion of total man- 
ufacturing cost absorbed by raw material ranged from 
61.03 per cent to 64.26 per cent. 

The processing tax, which was not in effect during the 
first period, absorbed slightly over 1 per cent of the total 
manufacturing cost in the second period. During other 
periods, this item was negligible since weaving companies 
use little or no raw cotton on which processing taxes are 
paid. 

Labor absorbed from 21.46 per cent to 23.81 per cent 
of the total manufacturing cost. 

Differences between these ratios and those for the 44 
companies covered in the Commission’s preliminary re- 
port were negligible. 

Rates of profit on sales for the first two periods cov- 
ered were, respectively, 2.75 per cent and 6.29 per cent. 
In each of the last two periods, the companies lost, 
roughly, about one-half of 1 per cent. Although these 
rates differed somewhat from those for the 44 companies, 
the ratios for other items did not vary to a great extent 
from those for the 44 companies. For the first three 
periods, the ratios for the two groups did not differ by as 
much as 1 point per cent, except for two items in the 
third period. 

Under certain assumed conditions, the effect of reduc- 
tions in hours or of direct wage increases by correspond- 
ing percentages were studied for this group of companies. 
The Commission’s study shows that in the first period 
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covered a reduction in hours of between 12% and 15 per 
cent would have eliminated all profits on sales. In the 
second period, the companies could have paid the in- 
creased labor costs due to 25 per cent reduction in hours 
without eliminating all profits. 


In the last two periods, increased labor costs would 
have resulted only in increased losses on sales. 


COMBINED SPINNING AND WEAVING COMPANIES 
From the standpoint of many significant criteria, the 
296 companies covered in this section constitute the most 
important cotton manufacturing group. These 396 com- 
panies reported a net textile investment averaging for the 
four periods about $780,000,000 and net sales of about 
$335,000,000. These companies reported 19,283,000 spin- 

dies and 466,000 looms in place as of June 30, 1934. 


The ratio of net earnings to net textile investment for 
each of the four successive six months period were: 4.13 
per cent, 9.16 per cent, 4.34 per cent, and a loss of 1.77 
per cent. These rates were considerably lower during 
each period than the rates of return of 4.98 per cent, 10.49 
per cent, 5.40 per cent and a loss of 0.50 per cent (two 
months) for the 206 combined spinning and weaving 
companies covered in the Commission’s preliminary re- 
port. 

In the first period—before the adoption of a code—raw 
materials absorbed about 47 per cent of the total man- 
ufacturing cost, but this item, including the processing 
tax, progressively increased to 50.74 per cent, 51.58 per 
cent and 51.87 per cent in the subsequent periods. 


The proportion of manufacturing cost absorbed by 
labor ranged from 27.11 to 28.75 per cent. 


Profits on sales were as follows: In the first period, 
4.57 per cent, in the second 8.96 per cent, and in the third 
3.76 per cent. In the last period, losses on sales were 
equivalent to 2.77 per cent. This was a poorer showing 
by about 1 point per cent than for the 206 companies 
covered in the earlier report. 


As to the ability of these companies to pay for increas- 
ed labor costs out of profits, the Commission notes the 
following results of this study: In the first and third 
periods, a reduction in hours of 15 and 12% per cent, 
respectively, would have resulted in almost wiping out 
profits on sales. In the profitable second period, an in- 
crease in labor costs, due to reducing hours by 25 per 
cent (equivalent to direct wage increase of 33 1-3 per 
cent), would have reduced net profits on sales to less than 
1 per cent. In the last period, increased labor costs 
would have augmented losses on sales. 


DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANIES 


Whereas only four stock and 71.commission dyers and 
finishers were included in the earlier report, 6 stock and 
91 commission dyers and finishers are included in this 
report. 


Stock companies owning the goods processed had an 
average investment of about $1,400,000 per company. 
Commission companies, not owning the goods processed, 
had an investment of less than $900,000 per company. 
The stock companies also showed greater sales per dollar 
of investment than the commission companies. 

Rates of return for the stock dyers and finishers greatly 
exceeded those for the commission companies. On the 
basis of textile investment, the stock companies earned 
7.99 per cent in the first, 10.68 per cent in the second, and 
9.85 per cent in the third, and showed a loss of 1.46 per 
cent in the last period. The 91 commission companies 
earned 4.61 per cent, 4.32 per cent and 5.02 per cent, 
respectively, in the first three periods, and showed a loss 
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Making Tests 


the Cotton Mill 


Some Answers to the Question Asked by “Fair Play” 


In last week’s issue we printed a letter signed “Faér 
Play” in which he asked for the best methods of making 
tests in the cotton mill. He made the point that tests are 
too often imaccurately made, that they are not made by 
impartial persons and that at times they are made in 
such a manner that they “whitewash the faults in one 
department at the expense of the other departments.” 

In the opinion of “Fair Play” there is too much “buck 
passing’ in test work. He was prompted to ask for the 
opinion of other mills on the subject of testing. 

We have received a number of very interesting and 
helpful letters which we feel will be of much interest to 
“Faw Play” and a great many other readers. Several of 
these letters are given below and others will be published 
next week. 

All readers who are interested in this subject are in- 
vited to join in the discussion and their letters will be 
welcome .—Editor. 


Editor: 


In reference to the question by “Fair Play,” our ex- 
perience is that the best way to have the weave room 
check up on the spinning room is to have a board pad 
for every loom and have every weaver mark down the 
various causes for the loom stopping. This board is 
prepared so it is easy for the records to be kept. The 
various common causes for looms stopping are put on 
the board so the weaver only has to mark down the stop 
under the proper heading on the board. This, we find, is 
a good system to keep going at all tmies so that the super- 
intendent is in position to know just what is causing the 
most of his loom stoppage. In this way we get a more 
accurate and more dependable record than having some 
one or two weavers make the test because it is pretty 
hard to get anyone weaver who will make an accurate 
record, but when you have the whole room checking, the 
general average is much more accurate than getting it 
from one person. 


If we are going to have a test made by some one per- 
son, we always try to select the most disinterested person 
we can find to assign to this job, the designer or some 
such man as that. In fact, in making our tests in any 
department we rather have it made by several different 
employees in order to get an average and not depend too 
much on any one operator’s record, especially if we are 
having to use spinners or weavers in making the test. It 
very frequently happens if you do depend on some one 
operative, since he is trying to show his own department 
up in the best light and the other departments in as bad 
a light as possible, there is a great deal of chance for a 
very inaccurate record, We think any mill will profit by 
having boards prepared and keep a check for causes for 
loom stoppage all the ttime. a. ©. C. 


Editor: 


I am enclosing a few notes on testing in the mill in 
reply to the question by “Fair Play.” I think this should 
be a very interesting discussion. I am fully aware of the 
tendency to “pass the buck” in the mill, and I had the 
early experience of seeing three overseers fired in ten 
minutes because they lied to the boss about some tests, 


and he had sense enough to know it. I then determined 
the thing to learn was, whether you were being told the 
truth or not. I have seen some raw things in some mills, 
and in most cases, I blamed the superintendent for not 
knowing better. 

I dislike to say it, but am afraid that one of the great 
difficulties in a superintendent not getting the proper re- 
sults and conclusions from tests made in the mill, lie in 
the superintendent not having the proper knowledge of 
conditions as they actually exist in the plant, so as to 
form an opinion as to the true value of a report on a 
test. 


No test is worth the time expended upon it, nor the 
paper the report is written on, unless it is true and repre- 
sents the actual facts in the case. Some tests are made 
too hastily, with conclusions reached too quickly, and 
are therefore worthless, and may result in more harm 
than good. Sometimes, even the regular weight sizings 
and breaking strength tests of yarn, made daily, become 
mere routine and are glanced at and laid aside, without 
any thought as to whether they are correct or not. Other 
tests, such as ends down in the spinning room and their 
causes, breakages in card room, on warpers or slashers, 
or stoppages on looms, are made only when trouble arises, 
and all the variables which exist between there and the 
opener room are not taken into consideration when reach- 
ing conclusions. In fact, the variables may be unknown. 

Mill tests should be established as a part of the daily 
work in every department of the plant. By this I do not 
mean that the same tests are to be repeated over and 
over every day, although it is probable that such proce- 
dure would pay. But I do mean that some tests being 
made every day in every department by persons who are 
well qualified to make such tests, is one of the greatest 
helps in assisting the intelligent superintendent in know- 
ing what is going on in the various processes. If the mill 
has a well equipped laboratory, so much the better. The 
cost of a small laboratory, well built and equipped, is not 
large when compared with the satisfactory results which 
can be obtained from its proper use. 


To secure persons among the operatives to make tests 
is a matter of training, not only a training of those who 
are delegated to make the tests, but also a training of the 
other operatives on whose machines the test may be made, 
so that they all realize that the test is being made for 
mutual benefit and that a false test will rebound to their 
disadvantage, as well as being a lie. One of the qualifi- 
cations for success in any line, is that of being able to 
detect a lie. 


In our plant, we make constant tests. In a good many 
instances we have prevented bad running work on some 
process by detecting it before it arrived there and were 
ready for it. To make these tests we use operatives on 
their machines, sometimes giving them an assistant to 
help run the machines during the test; at other times we 
use a regular operative, taking him from his regular work 
for the time being; again we will use a specially trained 
operative from another department; and sometimes we 
use a specially trained man, selected from the operatives, 
over the entire plant, making various tests in ali the de- 
partments. These specially trained men are, for the most 
part, selected from those studying in the night or part- 
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time schools. In fact, we have a number of operatives 
who are well qualified to make correct tests and who enjoy 
the work. Also every overseer is interested in seeing that 
the tests are correct, and all tests are made under his 
direct supervision, with the superintendent checking the 
partial and the final figures. The overseer of the previous 
processes also has the privilege of “sitting in’ during the 
test and observing the results as the test progresses; first, 
because he is entitled to, and secondly, if he is the right 
kind of an overseer he is interested in how his work is 
turning out in the following processes. 

Among the tests which might be made as a regular 
part of the operations are, variations in laps, variation in 
staple of raw cotton, checks on waste from various lots of 
cotton, moisture content of cotton, variation in flat strips, 
weights of card and drawing sliver corrected for moisture 
regain, variation in yarn and roving numbers and twists, 
tests for best settings, ends down on fly frames and causes, 
ends down in spinning room and causes, tests on test- 
frames before changing twists or drafts or when changing 
yarn numbers, ends down on warpers and spoolers, break 
backs on slashers, stretch on slashers, moisture content of 
slashed yarn, percentage of size added, loom stoppage and 
causes, moisture content of finished cloth, checking speeds, 
tests on coal and water. ‘These are some few of the va- 
rious tests which can be going on all of the time, some of 
them daily, some weekly or at intervals, but over and over 
again. Many more might be mentioned, and aside from 
the information derived is the result that this continual 
testing keeps everybody, including oneself, on their toes. 

In addition to using the employees who have been 
trained in making tests, we might add, that in order to 
train others to do a thing, you must know how yourself, 
and time spent personally in checking ends down and their 
causes, is time well spent. 

To be of practical value, the tests made must be care- 
fully studied by the superintendent and overseers before 
any conclusions are reached. If any question arise as to 
the accuracy of the test, repeat it immediately, with all 
interested required to be present and all facts and condi- 
tions carefully checked, and then let the truth stand out. 
There is no reason nor excuse for a false report and the 
superintendent who accepts one or allows one to be made 
is preparing a pit for himself to fall into. 


SUPER. 
Editor: 


My past experience of about 37 years as overseer and 
superintendent has been that anyone will always get a 
more accurate test of the true conditions that are and do 
exist in the different departments by a competent person, 
who is not in any way particularly interested in any one 
department, and is not employed by the overseer in the 
departments in which they are making the test. 

I think this should apply more specially to large mills 
rather than in the small or medium sized mills. The over- 
seer in medium sized mills has time for making his own 
tests. For accuracy, he should have his second hands to 
make the same test, and whatever that may be to check 
one against the other. I have always found it a good 
practice to keep a record of all tests made, which can be 
referred to from time to time. By having a record of the 
different tests made you can always tell whether you are 
improving your work or not by counting the evenness of 
yarns, breaking strength of yarns, sizings, ends down per 
hour and loom stops per hour. 

The opening room is a mighty fine place to start in to 
make an even yarn. See that cotton is well blended, and 
keep a close watch on the finisher laps for even weights. 
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There can be no greater subject discussed than reports of 
true tests made in all departments of a textile plant. 

It would be interesting to see in print, a true confession 
of an old carder, spinner or weaver, on just how he went 
about getting up his test when he wanted it to show up 
just to suit him individually. H. E. W. 


Editor: 


In reference to the question concerning proper testing 
in cotton mills for true results, beg to advise that “Fair 
Play’s” idea of having an independent man who has no 
interest except making a true report of his findings to the 
proper authorities, is in my opinion, the only dependable 
way by which proper conclusions of this kind of work can 
be accomplished. A man in order to do proper testing 
should be one thoroughly familiar with the operations 
with which he will come in contact while making the tests. 
During my long experience as a cotton mill superintend- 
ent I have learned that for dependable results an experi- 
enced, disinterested party should carry out the opera- 
tions. 

In order to go into detail concerning the many things 
that are connected with such tests, it will be necessary to 
do a lot of writing. I do not have the time to do that 
now. However, the above explanation will probably be 
helpful. M. A. 


Editor: 


In reference to “Fair Play’s’ inquiry as to how to con- 
duct tests, | have placed several Clemson textile graduates 
on this type of work. As a matter of fact, | now have 
an inquiry for such a test man whom I have not as yet 
been able to supply on account of a shortage of men 
trained in test work. 


In my opinion a mill of average size can well afford to 
have a person who devotes his full time to checking the 
running of the work and performing other experimental 
research. Regular periodic checks of the running of the 
work in each department of the mill should be made by a 
responsible disinterested individual. These accumulated 
data are valuable in locating the trouble, whereas a single 
check may be misleading, even though honestly conduct- 
ed. Such periodic checks of the running of the work in a 
good sized mill would consume a considerable portion of 
the time of one individual. Such an individual should 
have a practical working knowledge of all departments of 
the mill and of their interrelation as well as a knowledge 
of the theory underlying the different processes. 

[f the check indicates that the work is not running sat- 
isfactorily, the next problem is to make an analysis of 
the job and determine the causes for the excessive break- 
age or stoppage. Having determined the cause or causes 
of the excessive breakage or stoppage, it should then be 
that person’s duty to confer with the overseer of that 
particular division and assist in the correction of the par- 
ticular trouble. In my opinion the person responsible for 
checking and for research work should be under and re- 
port directly only to the superintendent. Of course, it is 
necessary for the person in charge of checking to be very 
tactful and to gain the helpful co-operation not only of 
the machine operators but also of the overseers of the 
particular divisions. He must make the mill personnel 
realize that his whole purpose is to improve the running 
of the work, not to fix blame on any department or indi- 
vidual. A number of mills are conducting their tests 
and research work in the mill on this basis and their re- 
sults are proving satisfactory. 

H. H. Dean, 
Clemson Textile School. 
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Cotton Roads 


By C. T. Revere 
Of Munds, Winslow & Potter 


T is not so long ago, four or five decades at the most, 

when cotton consumption was measured almost en- 

tirely in terms of raiment and household uses. In 
fact, one of the bull leaders of the 90's, attempting to 
visualize the expanding demand for cotton, picturesquely 
contended that if the Chinamen could be pursuaded to 
add one inch to the tail of his shirt, the largest crop the 
South could raise would leave no surplus. 


Modern research, however, eliminated the necessity of 
such resort to Oriental extravagance. New uses were 
discovered for cotton, and this commodity soon developed 
into the Proteus of progressive industry. In one form or 
another it was substituted for products that had become 
out-moded either on the ground of cost or reduced effi- 
ciency. Combined with rubber, it took the place of 
leather belting; railroads used hundreds of thousands of 
bales for air brake hose, enamelled ceilings for cars, plush 
seats; harvesting machinery made its draft on cotton 
duck supplies; the paper making industry used vast 
quantities of heavy goods, and finally the automobile 
came to the front as one of the largest, if not the largest 
consumer. In fact as a result of the increased industrial 
demand for cotton, consumption for such purposes in 
years of marked productive activity approached the ab- 
sorption for clothing and household purposes. 


Then came substitutes. Cotton stockings for women 
were replaced by silk hosiery. Rayon rapidly assumed a 
contending position in the fabric field, and the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of paper manufacturers caused an 
invasion of King Cotton’s realm through the popularizing 
of napkins, tissue handkerchiefs, sanitary towels, and 
strong paper bagging. American cotton also has faced 
the threat of growing competition by outside growths in 
foreign markets. 


We have resorted to this summarizing preamble to pro- 
vide the background for calling attention to a new use for 
cotton that conceivably may run into millions of bales 
annually. This is the employment of cotton fabric in 
road construction. 


In order to avoid initial misconception, we wish to 
make it clear that the cotton fabric treatment is not ad- 
vocated for our great arterial lanes of travel where con- 
stant and heavy traffic calls for cement construction or 
carefully built macadamized asphalted highways. Such 
types of construction promise to remain accepted practice 
in these particular fields. 


Cotton Roap EXPERIMENTS 


Experiments conducted over a period of years, how- 
ever, have shown that the cotton fabric treatment is ad- 
mirably suited to use in secondary or “farm-to-market” 
roads. The Bureau of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture reported that at the end of 
1930 there was a total mileage of more than 2,200,000 
miles of earth-type non-surfaced local roads in this coun- 
try. Obviously a program calling for concrete or macad- 
amized asphalt construction for even a moderate propor- 
tion of this mileage would be out of the question. The 
cost would run from $12,000 to $18,000 per mile for an 
18-foot road. Moreover, a certain percentage of this 
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and verified by the New Uses Department for Cotton of 
the Cotton Textile Institute under the charge of Charles 
K. Everett, expert judgment has confirmed the superior 
utility of a fairly open mesh weave of relatively light con- 
struction. Splendid results have been achieved with os- 
naburg, with 20 threads per inch in both warp and fill- 
ing, weighing about four ounces per square yard. Even 
this weave is believed to be a trifle too close and in a 
90-inch wide osnaburg being currently made the thread 
count has been reduced to 16x16. 


The yarn is of single ply giving the desired tensile 
strength in the fabric. The superior utility of the open 
mesh fabric arises from the fact that it permits a better 
and more durable bond between the top mat or carpet 
and the road base and thus provides a cohering, water- 
proof membrane that could not be obtained with a heav- 
ier and more closely woven fabric. 


As previously stated, these experiments with cotton 
roads have been conducted over a period of years, and it 
has taken time to perfect the technique and to decide on 
the most desirable cotton cloth construction. - Inasmuch 
as the earlier projects did not disclose uniformly favor- 
able results, both State highway commissions and the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads have been more or less 
skeptical of their value. The United States Bureau of 
Roads thus far has withheld official endorsement pending 
the outcome of further demonstration as to the practica- 
bility of the idea. 

Before detailing the results obtained by certain pro- 
gressive State highway commissions, a brief non-technical 
description of the cotton fabric treatment of roads seems 
in order. This process is applicable to any type of rural 
“dirt” road whether clay and gravel, clay and sand, etc., 
provided the roadbed has a solid base. It is not necessary 
to excavate and fill in with crushed stone. 


If the road base is properly graded, work can proceed 
at once. The surface should be scarified after which the 
base is given a bituminous treatment—asphalt emulsion 
or hot tar—usually a low grade oil residue. As a general 
rule this application is permitted to penetrate the road 
base for about 24 hours and then the cotton fabric is laid 
on the tarred surface to which the cloth readily adheres. 
Highway experience has shown that on a road of ordinary 
width—18 to 22 feet—it is best to have the cloth laid in 
three lengthwise strips with the seams overlapping about 
two inches. On an 18-foot road, this would call for fab- 
ric about 75 inches wide, and on a 22-foot road, the cloth 
would have to be about 90 inches wide. 


By this procedure, the crown of the road is left free 
from seams. The next operation is the application 
to the cotton fabric of the asphalt emulsion or hot tar. 
The next operation consists of spreading clean 34” mesh 
screenings over the surface of the tarred fabric, brushing 
the stone to an even depth over the top. A five-ton roller 
compacts the stone and asphalt surface, and the job is 
completed. 


We have given no details as to the amount of crushed 
stone and asphalt required, but this can be obtained either 
from Charles K. Everett of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
320 Broadway, New York, or from W. K. Beckham, 


‘Maintenance Engineer of the South Carolina State High- 


way Commission, Columbia, §. C. Mr. Beckham, under 
the veteran supervision of C. H. Moorefield, formerly 
State Highway Engineer of South Carolina, has had years 
of practical experience with the employment of cotton 
fabric in rural road projects. 


In estimating the cost of the cotton fabric treatment, a 
good deal depends on how costs are to be allocated. If a 
rural road were to be entirely reconstructed with a new 
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foundation fill, rolled and treated with tar and then 
treated with cotton fabric, it would be manifestly out of 
place to charge the cost of the road to the cotton fabric. 

As a matter of fact, a dirt road base whether it be clay 
and gravel, clay and sand, or any reasonably solid sub- 
stance, can be given the type of treatment above de- 
scribed at a fabric cost of approximately $600 per mile. 
The cost of laying the fabric can be kept down by con- 
fining it to strips of three widths. This applies entirely 
to labor costs in laying the fabric. The actual cost of 
the fabric in all probability will be lowered by reducing 
the number of threads per inch, and in the event that the 
processing tax should be abolished, or, in the case of 
cotton roads, eliminated, the fabric cost should not exceed 
$500 per mile for an 18-foot road. 

It is only fair to state that this low cost basis has not 
yet been obtained, partly because quantity production on 
this type of material has not yet been possible owing to 
the fact that the demand for such material has been small 
and sporadic. The cost problem, however, could make 
long steps towards solution with a volume demand for a 
standardized material with textile equipment adjusted to 
its outturn. 


Some EXAMPLES 


It may be interesting to consider a few examples of the 
results obtained from employing the cotton fabric treat- 
ment. We refer briefly to extracts from reports made by 
the South Carolina State Highway Commission. On 
Route 2, between Chapin and Prosperity, in Newberry 
County, a strip of road was treated in 1926. The base 
was constructed of what is known locally as top soil, 
essentially a very small sized gravel with a mixture of 
sand and clay as binding material. The fabric emoloyed 
at that time was 7 oz. to a 40” width, but was made 55”. 
It was on open weave type of goods used for making bags. 
After the fabric was treated with tar, it was covered with 
about 50 pounds per square yard of very coarse sand 
which was found to be considerably more than was act- 
ually needed. According to reports from the South Car- 
olina State Highway Commission, this section has since 
been treated once ,although it was unnecessary and was 
merely included in a resurfacing operation because adija- 
cent sections required resurfacing. It is interesting to 
note that a patch of the road was taken up, and the 
cotton fabric laid nine years before was found to be as 
sound as when first applied. This sample of fabric is 
now in the possession of Mr. Everett of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, and an examination of it should refute any 
claim of the lack of durability on the part of the asphalt 
treated fabric. 

The same results were obtained on a section of Route 
176 in Spartanburg County which was laid in 1928. 
Another experimental stretch of cotton road was built in 
May, 1934, between Conway and Myrtle Beach, South 
Carolina, where conventional types of construction had 
not stood up. An examination made several weeks ago 
by the writer, Mr. Everett and W. K. Beckham, Mainte- 
nance Engineer of the South Carolina Highway Commius- 
sion, showed that this stretch of road, about 1,000 yards 
in length, was absolutely intact, although subjected to 
heavy tourist traffic, while stretches of road at both ends, 
where the cotton fabric had not been: used, were begin- 
ning to crack and ravel. 

Even assuming a maximum cost for fabric laying and 
subsequent retreatment aggregating $1,000 per mile, the 
economies would be substantial. Over the ten-year period 
throughout the South, the maintenance costs would aver- 
age $2,500, and in Northern wintry climates probably 
$4,000 per mile. These suggested savings do not include 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Personal News 


F. D. Herring is now overseer of weaving at the Cliff- 
side Mills, Cliffside, N. C. 


B. O. Collier has resigned as overseer the cloth room, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 5. Griffin, Ga. 


Horace Gatlin has resigned as second hand in spinning, 
Griffin Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


N. P.. Bumgardner has retired as superintendent Adrian 
and Madora Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


J. S. Armstrong, of Mississippi, is now overseer spin- 


ning at Adrian and Madora Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


P. R. Dunman-has been transferred from Madora Mills. 
Mt. Holly, to overseer carding, Union Mills, Maiden, 
N.C. 


Ben P. Greene, who was for some years connected with 
the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
is now general superintendent of all spinning yarn plants 
of the American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 


E. C. Merchant, of Douglasvile, Ga., has accepted a 
position as overseer weaving, Springs Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, 5. C. 


T. P. Cuddy has been transferred as superintendent 
Nims and Woodlawn Mills to a similar position at 
Adrian and Madora Mills, of the American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Donald R. Jones, who for the past five years has been 
traveling representative for Boger & Crawford Spinning 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., has accepted a similar position 
with the Johnston Mills, Charlotte. 


Beattie Estate Value $367,067 


Greenville, S. C-—The estate of William E. Beattie, 
late cotton mill executive, was appraised at $367,067.56, 
according to data recorded at the office of Probate Judge 
Guy A. Gullick. 

Mr. Beattie’s stock holding were extensive, being ap- 
praised at $189,485.70. Real estate and interests were 
appraised at $136,200, jewelry, household goods and cash 
at $2,783.91, and life insurance at $38,398.25. 

Among the cotton mill stocks left the estate were 510 
9-10 shares of Victor-Monaghan common, 245 shares of 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company common, 100 shares 
of Southern Weaving common, 20 shares of Piedmont 
Plush Mills preferred and 10 shares common, 187 shares 
of Wamsutta Mills common, 75 shares of Wallace Man- 
ufacturing Company common, 25 shares of Orr Cotton 
Mills common and 25 preferred, 12 shares of Nuckasee 
Manufacturing Company preferred, 5 shares of Gossett 
Mills common, 18 shares of Easley Cotton Mill preferred, 
5 shares of Chiquola Manufacturing Company common 
and 5 preferred, and 32 shares of Belton Mills preferred 
and 8 common. 


In addition he held stock in several banks including 
the First National, Bank of Piedmont and the Chemical 
and Central Hanover Bank and Trust Companies, as well 
as vaious electrical, steel, mining, radio, securities, tele- 
phone and telegraph, coal, petroleum and other stocks. 

Real estate included property on Elford and Whitner 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


R. D. Harvey, who has served as superintendent of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Lindale, Ga., for the 
past 15 years. 


streets, Hampton avenue and interest in 1,500 acres be- 
tween Marietta and Cleveland and property on East 
North street. 


Spinners Agree On Sales Clause Covering 
Process Tax 


A form of agreement to cover future developments in 
the process tax situation was agreed upon at a meeting in 
Charlotte last Tuesday attended by spinners of carded 
yarn, combed yarn and mercerizers. The agreement, 
which was adopted unanimously, provides for refunds on 
unfilled portions of orders, if amy change is made in the 
tax and also for a method of procedure in the event that 
mills secure tax refunds from the government. 

The text of the agreement follows: 

“Tf and when, for any reason, sellers liability for proc- 
essing taxes levied under the AAA as heretofore and here- 
after amended is increased, decreased, or terminated, or 
such taxes shall be invalidated by final decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, prices on any undelivered portion 
of this contract are subject to adjustment at a rate per 
pound computed on the basis of the conversion factors 
set up by Treasury Department Decision 4433, approved 
May 10, 1934. 

“In addition, the seller will credit on the purchaser’s 
account the amount, computed on the basis of such con- 
version factors, of any such tax which, by reason of such 
invalidity, shall have been refunded to the seller or the 
seller shall have been relieved from paying, with respect 
to any delivered portion of this contract, invoiced within 
90 days prior to such determination of invalidity: Pro- 
vided the buyer shall only be entitled to such credits with 
respect to such delivered portions, held as floor stocks, as 
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to which direct refunds from the Government are not 
recoverable by the holders of such stocks.” 

G. H. Dorr, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
was present for the meeting. Sidney Cooper, chairman 
of the Carded Yarn Group, and W. H. Suttenfield, chair- 
man of the Combed Yarn Association, acted as joint 
chairmen. They were assisted by the recently-appointed 
committee representing the three yarn groups and the 
Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association ,of Philadelphia, F. 
E. Slack, and officer of the latter organization and several 
other yarn merchants were present. 

About 125 mill executives, representing approximately 
three million spindles, were present for both the morning 
and afternoon sessions. 


Judge Against 
Process Tax 


Columbia, S. C.—-United States District Judges J. Lyles 
Glenn of Rock Hill and Frank K. Myers of Charleston 
ordered temporary injunctions against collection of the 
NRA cotton processing tax from 55 South Carolina cotton 
mills continued in effect “until the constitutionality of the 
act is cleared up.”’ 

The judges’ orders were handed down Tuesday after 
conferences at which counsel for the cotton manufacturers 
asked that the injunctions be made permanent and attor- 
néys for the Government sought dismissal. 

“I feel,” Judge Glenn said, “that we ought not to dis- 
miss these suits. We should, I think, continue the re- 
strainin gorders or grant an interlocutory injunction. 

“There is prima facie evidence of doubt of the constitu- 
tionality of the act, particularly as to its delegation of 
power to the Secretary of Agriculture. It is clear we 
should continue these restraining orders.” 

Judge Myers expressed similar views. 

United States District Attorney Claud N. Sapp of Co- 
lumbia cited recent amendments he said were intended to 
clarify the question of constitutionality, and Judge Myers 
replied: “If the amendments are adopted, and if they 
make a different situation, then the government can renew 
its motion to dismiss the cases.”’ 


OBITUARY 
HENRY P. HUNTER 

Anderson, S$. C.—Henry P. Hunter, 75, retired mill 
executive, died at his residence on North Main street 
following an extended illness. 

He was formerly superintendent of the Equinox and 
Gluck. Mills of Anderson, a position he held until failing 
health forced his retirement some two and a half years 
ago. He was seriously ill for a few weeks. 

Mr. Hunter and his family came to Anderson in 1914 
from Lowell, Mass. 
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He was formerly connected with the Stark Mills of 
Manchester, N. H., and later with the Booth Mills of 
Lowell, Mass. He had an enviable reputation in the 
textile industry and had made several valuable contribu- 
tions to the progress made in this field in the last half 
century. He had several patents to his credit, among 
them being looms which are now used in tabular weaving. 
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Cotton Roads 
(Continued from Page 8) 


costs entailed in closing roads, detouring traffic, and the 
attendant inconveniences to transportation. 


It is simple to visualize the effect of the extension of 
this movement on America’s cotton problem. Based on 
roads of 18 feet in width, the cotton fabric required rep- 
resents a consumption of six bales per mile. Not even 
the most ardent “friend of cotton” in the United States 
Senate would demand that the 2,200,000 miles of rural 
roads be immediately subjected to cotton fabric treat- 
ment. This would call for more than 13,000,000 bales of 
cotton. Two major obstacles would put such a thought 
in the category of the wildest vision. One is the imme- 
diate cost and another the pardonable desire on the part 
of State Highway Commissions and the Federal Bureau 
of Roads to eradicate any remaining “‘bugs” in the proc- 
ess. 


In the Works Relief Bill, $200,000,000 was earmarked 
for the construction of public roads. The bill itself pro- 
vided that of this sum 25 per cent, or $50,000,000, should 
be used to build “farm-to-market” roads. We are in- 
formed that it was desired to limit the cost on these 
rural highways to $3,000 per mile. By the allocation of 
a very moderate portion of the $50,000,000 earmarked 
for secondary highways, the Bureau of Public Roads 
could make an outstanding contribution to national wel- 
fare. As has been indicated several times above, the 
initial preparation of a rural road for the application of 
cotton fabric involves limited expense. Grading and 
cleaning of the surface could be accomplished for ap- 
proximately $1,000 per mile except in unusual cases. The 
cotton fabric treatment with the asphalt emulsion and 
crushed stone should not absorb more than the remaining 
$2,000. 


Instead of cautiously refusing to consider the cotton 
fabric treatment, the Bureau of Roads should be willing 
under the appropriation granted to build at least 20 five- 
mile projects in various parts of the United States under 
different soil and climate conditions in order to obtain a 
thorough test. ‘This is a matter of 100 miles distributed 
over various parts of the country. So far as the cotton 
fabric itself is concerned, this involves an extra total 
expense not exceeding $80,000. With our present gigan- 
tic outlays, this is a mere atom of expenditure. Yet with 
the cotton fabric treatment on such a project undertaken 
under skilled supervision, we might find the real key to 
our cotton surplus problem, that has plagued us ever 
since the days of the Federal Farm Board. 


In addition to the demand created for building cotton 
roads in the United States, we might consider the exten- 
sion of such a program over the rest of the world. Few 
nations can afford to build concrete or macadamized as- 
phalted highways throughout the length and breadth of 
their domains. ‘Traffic is much lighter, and the dirt base 
roads that span the Continent of Europe could be greatly 
improved by the cotton fabric treatment. China might 
find the answer to her transportation difficulties through 
the adoption of this road-building method. In addition 
to the experiments in England and Holland previously 
mentioned, the writer saw only the other day an inquiry 
from Spain, thus evidencing the widespread interest in 
low cost highways with reduced maintenance outlay. 

With the progress already made in a new art, and with 
the receptive interest displayed abroad, it would seem 
that America, so vitally concerned in its cotton problem, 
could not leave unexplored an avenue which holds forth 
such promise of solution. 
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Dorr Comments On Trade Commission 
Report 


Commenting on the Federal Trade Commission’s* 
finding that every branch of the cotton manufacturing 
industry operated at a loss during the last half of 1934, 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr, President of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, issued the following statement: 

“The Federal Trade Commission’s report is impres- 
sive evidence of the importance of assistance to the in- 
dustry in coping with the problem of increasing the de- 
mand for its products. 


“Scores of closed-down mills, thousands of idle em- 
ployees and other scores of mills contemplating shut- 
downs with disastrous results to their employees and the 
communities dependent on them, testify to the fact that 
the losses revealed by the commission’s report during the 
last half of 1934 have continued at a progressive rate 
during the first six months of 1935. 


“In furtherance of national policies, the industry has 
been and is carrying a tremendous load of increased costs 


—increased labor costs, raw material costs and the proc- 


essing tax—all reflected in prices the consuming public 
has been unwilling or unable to pay. As a result the 
industry has seen its domestic market invaded success- 
fully by foreign low-cost competitors and it has seen its 
export markets dwindle almost to the vanishing point. 


“We have constantly urged that a concomitant of a 
national policy to increase costs should be an equally 
definite national policy to mitigate as far as possible the 
disadvanfages under which American products with costs 
so deliberately increased by national policy must com- 
pete at home and abroad. 


“The situation of the cotton textile industry, as shown 
by the commission’s finding, is a strong argument for the 
inclusion in the AAA bill now pending in conference, of 
both the proposed import provisions to protect the indus- 
try in its domestic market and the proposed export pro- 
vision enabling the industry to compete on more equal 
terms with foreign low-cost producers for the export 
trade. 

“The commission’s report further serves to confirm the 
industry’s insistence as to its inability, under conditions 
prevailing throughout the last year, to assume additional 
labor costs as demanded in the September, 1934, textile 
strike and as proposed in pending 30-hour work week 
legislation. It is shown clearly that since June, 1934, the 
industry would have had to reduce wages materially in 
order to operate on a mere break-even basis—a fact all 
the more significant when the industry, even after re- 
moval of NRA compulsion, has continued voluntarily to 
maintain unchanged the wage and hour standards of its 
former code.” 


*Publishhed in this issue. 


Worsted Plant May Come South 


Lowell, Mass.—Threats of removal of the Uxbridge 
Worsted Company’s local plant to the South followed 
closely on a suggestion by officials of the Fabyan Woolen 
Mill in Medway, Mass., that its 230 employees seek work 
elsewhere. 

Kenneth Tutin, of the Uxbridge Company, said the 
firm’s plant here, one of five in New England whose oper- 
atives went on strike a month ago, would be moved to 
the South if the workers did not agree soon to the mill’s 
terms. The United Textile Workers Union, which called 
the strikes, has demanded higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions. 
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Rayon Fabrics Disputes Arbitrated 


NUMBER of disputes involving alleged defects in 
A rayon cloths and yarns have been settled recently 

by the Arbitration Bureau of the National Federa- 
tion of Textiles, Inc. Summaries of some of these cases 
follow: 


PRINTED RAYON CREPE 


A converter claimed that 600 pieces of printed rayon 
crepe were damaged due to the fact that there were mis- 
prints and the material shifted and was not one uniform 
quality, and he asked to return the 600 pieces to the 
weaver for credit. He stated that he had immediately 
complained abuot the condition of the merchandise. 

The weaver contended that the merchandise was sold 
as a “close out” and was commercially perfect and exactly 
like the samples which the converter had examined before 
placing the contract. Payment of the amount due against 
the contract was requested by the weaver, which amount- 
ed to $10,500. 

The arbitrators examined the merchandise in dispute 
and determined that a maximum of 10 per cent of the lot 
was defective. The converter was awarded an allowance 
of 10c a yard on the 10 per cent that was considered im- 
perfect, or $350, and he was directed to pay the weaver 
the amount due less this allowance, a tota lof $10,150. 


DeFrects IN TAFFETA 


A converter asked that a weaver accept the return for 
credit of 96 pieces of acetate and rayon taffeta due to 
weaving imperfections. He stated that when the first 
pieces were returned from the dyer he called to weaver’s 
attention to the condition of the merchandise, who ad- 
vised that the fault was in the dyeing. Pieces were, there- 
fore, sent to other dyes, but were returned in the same 
unmerchantable condition. 

The weaver denied that any complaint was received 
from the converter during the four months’ period pro- 
vided for in the terms of the contract and he requested 
that the converter accept and pay for the goods in the 
amount of $3,500. 

Questioning by the arbitrators brought out the fact 
that the converter had made a complaint within the time 
limit in the contract and after examining the merchandise 
it was decided that the converter was entitled to an allow- 
ance of 34%4c a yard, or $300. 


NovELTY SHEER CREPE 


A dress manufacturer claimed that defective material 
was responsible for the unmerchantable condition of 1,125 
dresses made of rayon novelty sheer crepe. He explained 
that the material stretched and sagged when made up 
into dresses and was entirely unsuitable for that purpose. 
He asked for damages of $5,000 as well as cancellation of 
the balance of the contract amounting to 300 pieces. 

It was the contention of the weaver that the merchan- 
dise was commercially perfect and that the condition com- 
plained of was due to faulty manipulation of the material 
into dresses. He stated that he had delivered a piece of 
the material on memorandum before the contract was 
placed, from which sample dresses were made by the dress 
manufacturer and on which there was no complaint. He 
asked that the dress manufacturer be directed to give 
color assortment and accept the balance of 300 pieces 
and pay for them at contract price, which amounted to 
$16,500. 

The arbitrators carefully examined the dresses and ma- 


terial in dispute and after consideration of all the evi- 
dence presented it was decided that the material was not 
defective and that the converter should give color assort- 
ment and accept and pay for the 300 pieces. 


CONTROVERSY Over YARN . 


A weaver claimed that the uneven pebble in 400 pieces 
of acetate and rayon crepe was caused by the rayon yarn 
and he asked for damages of $2,000 from the rayon yarn 
manufacturer. The weaver stated that three cases of 
yarn had been received with different lacings than the 
previous shipments and when called to the attention of 
the rayon yarn manufacturer he was told that there was 
no change in the yarn and that it could be used along 
with the yarn received previously. However, as the 
pieces that came off the loom at the time these three cases 
of yarn were used were unsatisfactory the weaver attrib- 
uted the variation in pebble to the yarn in those three 
cases. He submitted laboratory tests to show the varia- 
tion. | 


The rayon yarn manufacturers claimed that the yarn 
in the three cases in question was the same as previous 
and subsequent shipments of yarn, on which there was no 
complaint. He stated that laboratory: examinations and 
tests failed to find any evidence that the rayon yarn was 
responsible for the variations in pebble ,but had indicated 
that the yarn was normal and fully up to standard. 


The arbitrators examined the merchandise and had 
laboratory tests made and while they believed that there 
was something wrong with the yarn there was no proof 
submitted that the defective merchandise contained yarn 
from the three cases in dispute. 


UNEVEN Crepe Twist 


Uneven twist in the rayon crepe yarn, causing shaded 
bands in the woven material, was the contention of a 
weaver, who requested that the thrown yarn dealer re- 
lieve him of 52 dyed pieces, 74 pieces of raw goods, 78 
pieces of unwoven warps and 230 pounds of yarn. Re- 
imbursement of the cost of manufacturing the goods and 
dye charges were also asked for by the weayer, which 
amounted to $4,650. 


The thrown yarn dealer claimed that while there might 
be a slight variation in the twist it could have been easily 
detected if the yarn had been properly examined before 
being woven. Some of the yarn in question, he stated, 
he had examined and found a variation of three turns, 
which he claimed was not excessive but constituted a 
good commercial delivery. Payment fo the amount due 
for the yarn, amounting to $1,400, was requested by the 
thrown yarn dealer. 


While the merchandise was found to be defective the 
arbitrators were of the opinion that because the material 
was such an extreme novelty the weaver was lax in not 
ascertaining whether or not the yarn was suitable before 
manufacturing such a large quantity. They also found 
that one dyer of the cloth was responsible for a condition 
which closely resemble the imperfection, shaded bands 
which repeated consistently throughout the cloth. The 
arbitrators decided that the weaver should keep the mer- 
chandise with an allowance of $800 from the thrown yarn 
dealer. The weaver was directed to pay the thrown yarn 
dealer the amount due of $1,400, less the allowance, or a 
total of $600. 
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Recess of Congress Needed 


O N account of the transportation allowances 
it would cost considerable for Congress to 
take a recess, but it would be the best expendi- 
ture in the history of the United States. 


If Congress would recess for two or three 
weeks and allow its members to go home and 
talk to the people, there would be an entirely 
different attitude when that body reconvened. 


Most Congressmen and Senators seem to still 
be of the opinion that it pleases the people back 
home for them to appear as puppets of President 
Roosevelt and the Brain Trust, but if they would 
get away from Washington, D. C., and méet the 
people of their districts, they would find that 
there has been a tremendous reversal of senti- 
ment and they would realize that if they con- 
tinue to be subservient they will be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 


In years past we were an admirer of Senator 
Jas. F. Byrnes of South Carolina. When he 
was a Congressman he gave great assistance in 
opposing Federal Child Labor Laws and he was 
an intense and ardent advocate of States Rights. 

Now in his desire to appear as President 
Roosevelt’s “next friend’? Senator Byrnes has 
completely reversed his former position and 
seems to be ready and willing to strip South Car- 
olina and every other Sovereign State of its re- 
served powers and to turn over to Congress every 
vestige of control over the internal affairs of the 
States. 

We have, recently, been over a considerable 
portion of South Carolina and can say that it is 
practically certain that Senator Byrnes will be 
overwhelmingly defeated in the next election. 
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The people of South Carolina believe that 
they are capable of handling their own internal 
affairs and will not return to Washington any 
man whose chief objective seems to be the at- 
tainment of the position of ‘Chief Gentleman 
in Waiting” to any President. 

From many sections of the South the people 
are looking for candidates for Congress who can 
be classed as “Constitutional Democrats” and 
there is a rising desire to eliminate from Con- 
gress all the subservient boot-lickers. 


If Congress would adjourn for three weeks 
and allow its members to go home and talk to 
the people, they would realize the truth of these 
statements. We also believe that it would result 
in a much-earlier adjournment because much of 
the present proposed legislation would be cast 
into the waste basket. 

Congressmen and Senators might as well learn 
now, as they will learn later, that the control 
over the lives of the citizens of the several States 
will be retained by the States and that citizens 
of all classes resent being subject to the the- 
ories and whims of a lot of impractical and so- 
cialistic professors. 


| Handling The Tax 


A PLAN for handling the processing tax until 
the whole situation is finally cleared up by 
court action was agreed upon at the meeting of 
yarn spiners in Charlotte on Tuesday. The text 
of the agreement is printed in this issue. 

It is hoped that buyers, assured of protection 
in the event of future changes in the tax, will 
again feel free to go about covering their yarn 
requirements. 

In the meantime, the various groups manufac- 
turing cotton goods are working on a similar 
agreement that will be acceptable to both mills 
and buyers. Some form of sales agreement is 
expected to be announced very soon. 

For weeks past, buying of yarns and goods has 
been almost entirely on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
The confusion resulting from court ruling in the 


Hoosac case has been a very effective bar to new 
business. 


The potential demand for goods has been 
gaining strength every week. It is evident that 
many buyers are in need of large supplies. They 
have consistently delayed buying and cannot be 
blamed for their action under the circumstances. 

We share the growing belief in the industry 
that within a short time, a very active buying 
movement will be under way. Prospects for ac- 
tive fall trade are now very much better than 
they were a few weeks ago. 
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Retail Sales 


yea Rorsuck & Co. sales in the four weeks 
to July 16 totalled $30,065,381, comparing 
with $21,641,512 in the same period last year, 
or a gain of 38.9 per cent. 


Dollar sales for the last period were the great- 
est for any similar period since 1929 and came 
close to the $30,528,086 sales figure in the July 
16th period that year. 


Company also reported aggregate sales for the 
24 weeks to July 16th were $178,122,304, 
against $140,639,500 in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, or an increase of 26.7 per cent. 

When retail stores are selling goods on any 
such scale, the day is not far distant when they 
must replenish their shelves. 


If cotton mills will be patient, it is our opinion 
that they will soon have plenty of orders at 
profitable prices. 

Steel ingot production increased to 42.2 per 
cent last week as to 37.6 last month and 27.7 
per cent at this time last year. An increase in 
steel production has always been considered a 
forerunner of good business generally. 


Paper Towel Pioneers 


W* note the following in the Atlanta Geor- 

The Federal Government recently sent two thousand 
pioneers—men, women and children—to settle in the 
Matanuska Valley of Alaska. 

Theirs was to be modern pioneering, with the “brain’’ 
work back in Washington. 

And what happened? 

The pioneers asked for 120 wagons and instead they 
got five tons of paper towels. 

The price of cotton towels was advanced by 
the processing tax much to the advantage of 
paper towels and to still further assist the paper 
towel manufacturers, the Government buys five 
tons of them and gives them to the Alaska 
pioneers. 

Southern cotton mill employees who are idle 
because of the unfair competition of paper prod- 
ucts should love President Roosevelt and his 
“Brain Trust.” 


An Oath and a Letter 


“T, FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
DO SOLEMNLY SWEAR THAT I WILL 
FAITHFULLY EXECUTE THE OFFICE OF 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND WILL, TO THE BEST OF MY ABIL- 
ITY, PRESERVE, PROTECT AND DEFEND 


BULLETIN 15 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, SO HELP ME GOD.’—Oath of of- 
fice as President taken by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt on March 4, 1933. 


“T HOPE YOUR COMMITTEE WILL NOT 
PERMIT DOUBT AS TO THE CONSTITU- 
TIONALITY, HOWEVER REASONABLE, 
TO BLOCK THE SUGGESTED LEGISLA- 
TION.”—From a letter which President Roose- 
velt wrote on Saturday, July 6, 1935, to the 
chairman of a subcommittee of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Samuel B. Hill, urging 
the passage of the Guffey-Snyder coal bill. 


President Angell’s Address 


HE baccalaureate address which President 
Angell, of Yale University, delivered in June 
attracted unusual attention. 


Among the most striking paragraphs were the 
following: 

Despite the implacable courage and good cheer with 
which our people face the future, and despite the welcome 
fact that we have made appreciable progress in recent 
months toward a more stable equilibrium in our national 
affairs, we are still treading hazardous paths, with finan- 
cial, economic and political nostrums being hawked about 
by charlatans of every persuasion. 

Russian communism, ostensibly the child of the social- 
economics of Marx, is the bitter enemy of all religion and 
yet it involves a distorted ethics which has been accepted 
with an essentially fanatical fervor. Its disciples main- 
tain that only in accordance with its provisions can each 
worker be assured of sustenance and reasonable comfort 


without the exploitation of other workers. 


The communist conscience is apparently no wise dis- 
turbed by the fact that a small self-appointed fraction of 
the population, of Russia, exercises autocratic control, 
determines what promotes and what retards national in- 
terest, determines who shall live, be educated and multi- 
ply, and who shall be exiled, starved and sterilized. 

* * * 

That the end justifies the means is one of the most 
dangerous of all human rationalizations and again and 
again in the history of mankind it has led to tragic calam- 
ity. Blind fanaticism is always and everywhere a menace 
to the race, and the more self-righteous it is, the more 
dangerous. Tyranny is in its essence the denial of the 
sacred claims of personality. 


Pay For Land By Not 
Raising Hogs 


HE following recently appeared among the 
real estate advertisements in. the Joplin 
(Mo.) Globe: 


Dandy way to make money, buy this 13 acres for hog 
raising. Sign up with the government to not raise, say 
500 hogs. It will pay you $1,000. That will pay for the 
acres and have some left. 
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be of the opinion that it pleases the people back 
home for them to appear as puppets of President 
Roosevelt and the Brain Trust, but if they would 
get away from Washington, D. C., and meet the 
people of their districts, they would find that 
there has been a tremendous reversal of senti- 
ment and they would realize that if they con- 
tinue to be subservient they will be overwhelm- 
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In years past we were an admirer of Senator 
Jas. F. Byrnes of South Carolina. When he 
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opposing Federal Child Labor Laws and he was 
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Now in his desire to appear as President 
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The people of South Carolina believe that 
they are capable of handling their own internal 
affairs and will not return to Washington any 
man whose chief objective seems to be the at- 
tainment of the position of “Chief Gentleman 
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are looking for candidates for Congress who can 
be classed as “Constitutional Democrats” and 
there is a rising desire to eliminate from Con- 
gress all the subservient boot-lickers. 


If Congress would adjourn for three weeks 
and allow its members to go home and talk to 
the people, they would realize the truth of these 
statements. We also believe that it would result 
in a much earlier adjournment because much of 
the present proposed legislation would be cast 
into the waste basket. 

Congressmen and Senators might as well learn 
now, as they will learn later, that the control 
over the lives of the citizens of the several States 
will be retained by the States and that citizens 
of all classes resent being subject to the the- 
ories and whims of a lot of impractical and so- 
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A PLAN for handling the processing tax until 
the whole situation is finally cleared up by 
court action was agreed upon at the meeting of 
yarn spiners in Charlotte on Tuesday. The text 
of the agreement is printed in this issue. 

It is hoped that buyers, assured of protection 
in the event of future changes in the tax, will 
again feel free to go about covering their yarn 
requirements. 

In the meantime, the various groups manufac- 
turing cotton goods are working on a similar 
agreement that will be acceptable to both mills 
and buyers. Some form of sales agreement is 
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against $140,639,500 in the corresponding pe- 
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fact that we have made appreciable progress in recent 
months toward a more stable equilibrium in our national 
affairs, we are still treading hazardous paths, with finan- 
cial, economic and political nostrums being hawked about 
by charlatans of every persuasion. 

Russian communism, ostensibly the child of the social- 
economics of Marx, is the bitter enemy of all religion and 
yet it involves a distorted ethics which has been accepted 
with an essentially fanatical fervor. Its disciples main- 
tain that only in accordance with its provisions can each 
worker be assured of sustenance and reasonable comfort 


without the exploitation of other workers. 
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turbed by the fact that a small self-appointed fraction of 
the population, of Russia, exercises autocratic control, 
determines what promotes and what retards national in- 
terest, determines who shall live, be educated and multi- 
ply, and who shall be exiled, starved and sterilized. 

* * 

That the end justifies the means is one of the most 
dangerous of all human rationalizations and again and 
again in the history of mankind it has led to tragic calam- 
ity. Blind fanaticism is always and everywhere a menace 
to the race, and the more self-righteous it is, the more 
dangerous. Tyranny is in its essence the denial of the 
sacred claims of personality. 


Pay For Land By Not 
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HE following recently appeared among the 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 


Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 
145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, S. C. 


DATED REEDS 
All “Greensboro Reeds” are dated 


We are anxious that you check their life 
against any other make. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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SELF-SEALED Aill News Items 


Taytors, S. C.—The Southern Bleachery, Inc., Pied- 
mont Print Works, Inc., and Southern Bleachery and 
Print Works, Inc., were ordered consolidated under the 
name of Southern Bleachery and Print Works, Inc., at a 
special meeting of stockholders at the mill office. The 
plan, according to terms of the consolidation voted by the 
stockholders, will become effective January 1, 1935. 
Directors of the corporation voted favorably on the plan 
several months ago. 


PETERSBURG, VA.—The first load of machinery for the 
plant of the Quaker Silk Company, which is beoing estab- 
lished at Petersburg, has arrived and was unloaded under 
the supervision of James Simpson, plant manager. Mr. 
Simpson returned to Allentown, Pa., where he will super- 
vise the shipment of the remainder of the company’s 
machinery, which will begin arriving this week. 


Rockwoop, TENN.—The Cumberland Silk Corpora- 
tion of Rockwood has been granted a charter from the 
office of Secretary of State Ernest N. Haston, at Nash- 
ville, capitalized at 200 shares of no par value stock, with 
William Ensminger, I. N. Barnett and W. H. Hamm, in- 
corporators. 


Conover, N. C.—The Yount-Cotton Mill building, 15 
acres of land and 24 mill houses were purchased by the 
Newton Bonded Warehouse, Inc., this week. 


The Yount Mill was built by the late John P. Yount 
& Sons, and was operated by them for a number of years. 
Since their death the mill has been inactive, the houses 
being occupied by persons who were homeless. 


The building will be renovated and reinforced and will 
be used by the new owners as a cotton storage warehouse. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—The annual .meeting of the 
stockholders of the Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Com- 
pany was held this week. A substantial dividend was 
paid which indicates the mill had a very very good year. 
The mill recently took over about $140,000 stock held by 
the D. E. Rhyne estate. 


Directors elected as follows: Dr. F. M. Houser, A. H. 
Huss, David P. Dellinger, Julius Abernethy and Howard 
Houser. The following officers were named: Dr. F. M. 
Houser, president; David P. Dellinger, vice-president; A. 
H. Huss, secretary and treasurer, and H. K. Houser, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. This mill holds the rare 
distinction of having run full time during the past two 
years. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—The largest transfer of residen- 
tial property made in Cumberland County in many years 
was probated by Charles D. Broadfoot, clerk of the court, 
when the Puritan Weaving Company formally transferred 
ownership of 69 homes to its employees. About $25,000 
is involved in the transaction. 


The workers employed in this plant will be enabled to 
possess their own homes by making monthly payments for 
a period of 100 months. The purchase of the property 
by the 69 mill families was financed by the local branch 
of the Home Federal Savings and Loan Association, of 
which Hoke Smith is secretary. The houses were origi- 
nally built by the mill owners and rented to the workers. 


Precision Bearings, with large 
grease capacity, assure su- 
perior performance. Write 
tor Catalog 
AVRMA-AVFFMANK 
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STONEWALL, Miss.—Stonewall Cotton Mills has ap- 
pointed Turner Halsey & Co. as their sole selling agent. 
The Stonewall plant is equipped with 22,000 spindles and 
700 looms. Their products include denims, pin checks, 
chambrays, hickories, cheviots, light coverts and related 
colored fabrics. 


Canton, Ga.—Canton Cotton Mills announced the ap- 
pointment as sole selling agent of Turner Halsey Com- 
pany, 40 Worth street. Canton Mills makes a line of fine 
denims. The mill is equipped with 40,000 spindles and 
1,400 looms. 


N. C. Mills Fight Tax 


Greensboro, N. C.—One Charlotte law firm in Federal 
District Court here has filed 15 actions on behalf of cot- 
ton mills fighting the collection of cotton processing taxes 
and asking the court to declare the tax unconstitutional. 
All of the mills save one are located in Gaston County. 


The mills entering suit are the China Grove Cotton 
Mills of Rowan County, and the following mills from 
Gaston County: Crescent Spinning, Chronicle, Climax 
Spinning, Acme Spinning, Eagle Yarn, Imperial Yarn, 
Linford, Majestic Manufacturing, National Yarn, Perfec- 
tion Spinning, South Fork Manufacturing, Stowe Thread, 
Stowe Spinning, and Sterling Spinning. 

The total of such suits now in the District Court is 
near 100, and apparently the deluge is just beginning and 
the files of the court are to be overrun with litigation of 
the kind. The court is granting restraining orders, and 
requiring bonds for protection of the taxes. 


Suits Filed On Process Tax 


Greenville, S. C.—Nine new suits by cotton mills of 
this section, five of them by Greenville mills or mill 
chains, were filed at Charleston against Robert M. Coop- 
er, internal revenue collector for South Carolina, restrain- 
ing him from collecting processes now due and payable. 

Soon after the suits were filed, Claude N. Sapp, United 
States District Attorney for the Eastern District, filed 
motions for dismissal of all of the actions, on the grounds 
that the court had no jurisdiction to enjoin or restrain 
collection of the tax or to determine the issues. 

The Greenville mills which brought suits, with the 
amount Cooper is restrained from collecting follow: Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Mills, $180,303.64; Judson Mills, $23,- 
290.98; Woodside Cotton Mills Co., $101,929.07; Camp- 
erdown Co., Inc., $20,528.89; Brandon Corp., $208,- 
211.69. The other mills in this section filing suits fol- 
low: Glenwood Mills, Easley, $47,252.99; Pickens Mill, 
Pickens, $43,101.21; Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, $49,- 
891.54: Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, $19,418.28. 

Hearings on the suits will be held before Judge J. Lyles 
Glenn at Columbia, August 6th. The mills, by agree- 
ment with the court, pai dthe stipulated amounts in taxes 
over the Greenville banks as trustees, pending adjudica- 
tion of the matter by the courts. 

Other South Carolina mills filing suits include Camp- 
erdown Co., Inc., Judson Mills, Easley Cotton Mills, 
Brandon Corp. and the Victor-Monaghan Co., all of 
Greenville County; and the Pickens Mills of Pickens and 
the Glenwood Cotton Mills of Easley. 
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Mill News Items 


BLOW -OUT 
Protection FREE 


Don’t take chances 
— Get Life - Saver 
Golden Ply Blow-out 


Protection. 
Wouldn't you like 
tires that 


three times safer from 
dangerous, high speed 
blow-outs — give you 
months more safe mile- 
age—and yet cost no 
more than other stand- 
ard tires? 


e Then let your Good- 
rich dealer equip your 


make you | 


car with Goodrich Safety 
Silvertowns. Silvertowns are 
. the only tires in the world 
with the amazing Life-Saver 
Golden Ply that gives real 
blow-out protection. 


See your Goodrich 
Dealer for bargain 
prices on Goodrich 
Double-Cured Cav- 
aliers and Goodrich 
Certified Command- 
ers. Priced to your 
Pocket-book. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Fourth and Brevard Sts. Charlotte, N. C. | 
“Makers of Over 32,000 Rubber Products” 


When we say F rost-Proof 


... We mean 
really 
frost-proof 


HE Vogel Number 

One Outfit, designed 
for mill villages and ex- 
posed places, operates in 
the coldest weather with- 
out any danger of freezing 
and at practically no up- 
keep cost. 


Many thousands are in- 
Stalled in all parts of the 
country and have been 
operating for years with- 
out even a minor repair 
Installed by plumbers 
everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL F rost-Proof Products 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


CENTRAL, S. C. 


- 


CENTRAL MILLS “ISSAQUEENA” 


Am sorry the beautiful Indian name of “Issaqueena”’ 
has been dropped; there is a musical cadence in that 
name that somehow brings thought sof dusky braves, 
Indian maidens, rippling waters and bark canoes. 

But it is said “a rose by any other name would smell 
just as sweet,” so Central Mill is just as attractive as if 
it were called Issaqueena. 

Certainly the officials and overseers are exceptionally 
friendly and courteous. The mill runs regularly on two 
40-hour shifts and is in splendid order all the way 
through, showing conclusively that overseers and the help 
work together for production. 

Superintendent Thurston Kinsler is well known in this 


Overseers at Central Milis, Central, 


section of the textile industry. The first time the writer 
saw him was years ago, when he held a position in the 
mill at Pendleton, S. C. 

OVERSEERS AND OTHER KEY MEN 

B. O. James, overseer carding, first shift, and Jesse 
Wilbanks on second shiit. 

F. E. Young, overseer spinning first shiit, 
Canup on second. 

A. J. Taut, overseer weaving first shift, and W. A. 
Perry, second shift. M. R. Summey, slasher foreman; 
Aden Newell, night slasher. 

John Ledford, overseer cloth room, with M. C. Atkin- 
son, second hand. 


and Jim 


Ted Kinsler, master mechanic; J. T. Harvey, night 
mechanic. 
Other live-wires are J. H. Craig, loom fixer; J. H. 


Hawkins, section man, spooling and warping; J. L. Nor- 
ris, section man in spinning. 
Tue Craic StrRInG BAND 
There is plenty of musical talent among the operatives. 


Jim Craig, loom fixer, and his four children often broad- 
cast over the radio. He is a violinist; one girl plays the 
piano and the other a mandolin; one boy plays a tenor 
banjo and the other a guitar. “Music hath charms to 
calm the savage,” and it is said that this band can charm 
the blues away from anyone. 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


A. J. Taut, overseer weaving, is a Wesleyan Methodist 
minister, and is in charge of two churches; he is also a 
member of the Town Council and Mayor Pro Tem. 

F,. E. Young, overseer spinning, is Mayor. B. O. 
James, overseer carding, is a member of the Town Coun- 
cil, 

H. L. Massey, a loom fixer, is a Baptist minister. 
M. C. Atkinson, second hand in cloth room, is superin- 
tendent of Sunday school in Second Baptist Church. 


SHELBY, N. C. 


A Town Tuat ExtTenps Courresies To Pustic 
ProrFits By It 


AND 


One gets a good impression of the friendliness of this 
lovely little town by visiting the Court House Square in 
center. 

This whole square is a lovely, shaded lawn, with com- 
fortable seats scattered all about, inviting the weary to 
rest and cool off. There are drinking fountains and no 
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Superintendent and Overseers, Eton Mill 


Left to Right—F. C. Abercrombie, Supt.; J. R. Pruett, 
preparation; Julian Waldrop, designer; L. W. Gree, 
weaver; W. E. Franks, weaver; M. C. Gantt, cloth room, 
and G. G. Blanton, supplies. 


“Keep off the Grass” signs. It is for the public to enjoy, 
and it is truly appreciated. People sit or lie on the grass 
undisturbed, and we can’t think of anything nicer that a 
town could do for the public. No wonder this is such a 
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prosperous one, praised far and near for kindness and 
thoughtfulness. 


Courtesy and service seems to be the motto of business 
houses, and one gets a thrill just walking through and 
looking. Shelby is a lovely town and no mistake. 


ETron Mrirt—Fancy Rayon Dress Goops 


Eton Mill is running right along, with around 200 silk 
looms making fancy dress goods. There are two shifts, 
and part of the machinery runs three shifts. 

President E. A. Hamrick and Superintendent F. R. 
Abercrombie make a fine, wide-awake and progressive 
team. 


The overseers are a jolly, friendly bunch, as follows: 

L. W. Green silk carding and spinning. In weaving, 
W. E. Frank is overseer on first, H. W. Bagwell on sec- 
ond and W. H. Abercrombie on third shift. 

J. R. Pruett, overseer preparation, first shift, and Har- 
land Pruett on second shift. M.C. Gantt, overseer cloth 
room; Julian Waldrop, designer; B. O. Starnes, master 
mechanic; G. G. Blanton, supply clerk. 

Sorry to have missed getting Messrs. Bagwell and 
Starnes in our picture. 


‘LOWELL. N. C. 


NATIONAL WEAVING Co., WHERE Fancy Dress FAsBrIcs 
AND DRAPERIES ARE WOVEN 

What a jolly bunch we find here! Not a grouch or a 
‘blues’ carrier in the whole organization, from president 
lo sweeper. 

A. C. Lineberger, Jr., president and treasurer, is a 
handsome, red-headed young man, just boiling over with 
pep and enthusiasm. 

Secretary K. E. Sherrill is the biggest tease to be 
found, and always has some joke to tell on the office 
ladies, Mrs. H. K. Morrow and Mrs. E. H. Costner. 
Mrs. Costner, a petite and charming little lady, has gain- 
ed in weight from 110 to 120, and now he’s afraid “she'll 
soon be too wide to get through the office doors!” 

She and her husband were to get a vacation and were 


Executive and Office Force, National Weaving Co. 


Left to Right—K. E. Sherrill, secretary and treasurer ; 
Mrs. H. K. Morrow; A. C. Lineberger, Jr., president; 
Mrs. E. H. Costner, G. G. Simmons, assistant manager ; 
A.C. Black. 


going to Washington and other interesting points up 
North, and Mr. Sherrill says “It’s a honeymoon trip, 
after being married over a year and working hard to get 
it!” 

Mrs. Costner says she married so he’d quit teasing her, 
and now it is worse than ever! 

Every time I visit this lovely mill I find more improve- 
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ments. Lots of new machinery has been added, and 
everything going right along. If you want to see a pretty 
sight, see the reeling department where every color of 
silk is whirying in a gay zig, while lovely girls in crisp 
and spotless uniforms, cheeks rosy, eyes sparkling and 
hair curled, waved and dressed in latest styles, manipu- 
late the machines. 


In the cloth room, the girls dress in pure white 
I mean pure white. 
nurses! 

[I accused Overseer W. H. Winecoff of picking these 
girls for beauty but he says it’s “beauty plus efficiency.” 

Those handsome twins, Pearl and Burl Jones, are still 
on the job. I secured Burl’s subscription, and when | 
met Pearl, I thought he was the same one and wondered 
why he wanted to give me another subscription. 


and 
Absolutely as clean as hospital 


These splendid young men are overseers in prepara- 
tion room—one on first and the other on second shift. 


OTHER OVERSEERS AND Key MEN 


C. L. Hall, overseer weaving; M. W. Phillips and ]. G. 
Morrow, second hands in weaving: B. F. Swink, overseer 
slashing; L. M. Kincaid, master mechanic. (Caught him 


Overseers at National Weaving Co. 


Left to Right—J. C. Mattox, Pearl Jones, B. F. Swink, 
J. C. Hill, Burl Jones, T. P. Rankin, Jr... W. H. Winecoff, 
W. M. Vanhow, L. M. Kincaid. 


looking like one this time! Heretofore, he’s been in spot- 
less white.) W.H. Winecoff (mischief incubator), over- 
seer cloth room. 

Somebody said to me: “One just has to smile when 
Winecoff comes around.” “ ‘Smile,’ nothing!’’ I retorted. 
“I almost laughed myself sick the first time I saw him!” 
He's a sure cure for blues. 

W. M. Vanhoy is overseer weaving, second shift, with 
W. N. Garner, second hand; J. O. Barr, mechanic. 

Was sorry to miss seeing General Manager Robert 
Jackson, who was off on a trip North for several days. 

Had the pleasure of seeing some dresses made of goods 
woven in this mill, and they were the last thing in beauty 
and style. | 


BOWLING GREEN, S. C. 


BowLInc SPINNING Co. 


This little mill was humming right along, but I failed 
to locate Superintendent D. B. Parris. 

A pretty little log club house was going up in a con- 
spicuous spot between the mill and highway. 

This mill has something over 5,000 spindles and makes 
combed knitting yarns. 

Bowling Green is between Clover and Gastonia, and 
has a very pretty little village, with houses nicely painted. 


| 
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| Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
| New York, N. Y. 


DomeEstTic Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


New Yorxk 


| 10-12 Twomas Sr. 


ISELLING AGENTS for 
‘SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS: 


228 Jackson Blvd. 


| LOOM PICKERS and 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Inability of manufacturers and buyers to 
reach an agreement covering the processing tax again 
checked business in cotton goods last week. Representa- 
tives of various groups met during the week and it is 
hoped that some method for handling the problem will be 
worked out within a-short time. 

In the meantime the potential demand for goods has 
grown much stronger. It is believed here that a good 
volume of buying will develop as soon as buyers are con- 
fident that they will be protected against any changes in 
the tax situation. Sales of print cloths showed that prices 
were a trifle easier. 


Narrow print cloths were not greatly active ,but prices 
were steady and there appeared to be no pressure on the 
price structure in this division. Some inquiry from the 
bag trade developed during the week but failed to produce 
business largely because of the inability of buyers and 
sellers to agree with respect to tax refund protection. 

The carded broadcloth section noted no important in- 
quiry, although one or two sales of moderate amounts of 
100x60s went through at 8c. Several sellers were holding 
this style at 8%c. The 80x60s were sold only in scat- 
tered lots at 6c. 


Sheetings were sold in better quantities during the day, 
with several sale sof amounts up to 200,000 to 300,000 
yards moved. Prices showed no change. Converters were 
coming in for fair amounts, but industrial users still 
showed concern over the processor tax problems. Sheet- 
ings were being produced at a very low rate and despite 
the slow sales of the past week or two, pressure on prices 
has been light. 


In the fancy goods division, there has been additional 
business on a wide variety of fabrics and converters in 
the last few days have been covering on good sized con- 
tracts. Many of these are booked for deliveries to begin 
in three to four weeks, with the usual 10 per cent weekly 
shipments. Converters willingly have taken contracts of- 
fering them’ what amounts to rebates on all portions of 
contracts which may be undelivered when and if the 
taxes are declared unconstitutional. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 5 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 51" 
Gray goods, 38™%-in., 64x60s 5% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 834 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 6% 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9% 


Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 
Denims 15 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 7% 
Dress ginghams 16% 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc | 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Trading in cotton yarns last week 
was almost entirely confined to immediate needs. In 
some divisions the market has improved within the past 
ten days. Improvement has not been confined to carded 
but has gone over into combed and mercerized with more 
demand being reported in each type from knitters who 
had been lagging behind weavers previously in their com- 
mitments. With new volume greatly sub-normal and the 
market facing great handicaps at Washington, traders feel 
that prices have given a good account of themselves, not 
going off in the lowest priced sales more than ‘4c in the 
month. 


The uncertain status of the processing tax is still prov- 
ocative of much uncertainty and not a little confusion. 
As viewed by spinners the situation shows some degree of 
clarification. Said a leading distributor here: “We have 
been engaged all week in explaining to our customers the 
bearings of the processing tax as we see it, and giving 
them to understand that if the Supreme Court annuls the 
tax they would have neither moral or legal grounds for 
expecting any refunds from the spinners. The processing 
tax is a tax placed on the original processor and goes into 
the cost of his yarns. Consequently refunds are not pos- 
sible beyond this point. As the Supreme Court decision, 
if against the Administration, will not be retroactive, the 
only likely refund will be on cotton on the floor at that 
time. Meanwhile, we continue to pay our processing tax 
as it falls due.”’ 


Prices here are firm to strong. Some of the recent cales 
put through have been at the highest prices since April. 
This desirable showing is credited to resistance among 
distributors and spinners of sales yarn, who in recent 
weeks have taken a more decided stand against booking 
orders at below cost rates. Spinners, too, are following 
cotton very closely on the ground that to avoid loss they 
must advance yarn quotations whenever required to pay 
more for their raw material. Prevailing interest in yarns, 
though hardly comparable to that seen two years ago, is 
believed to rest on a sounder basis in that speculation has 
been practically absent while actual manufacturing re- 
quirements have been absorbing a much larger quantity 
of yarn this summer than generally believed. 


Southern Single Warps 26s 33%- 
10s 30s 35 «C- 
12s 27%- 40s 41 - 
l4s 28 -_. 40s ex 42 - 
16s 28% 50s 
208 30. C«} Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
26s 32%- 7 - 
308 34 10s 27T%- 

Carpet Yarns 
10s a 
12s 27% - nged carpets, 8s, 3 
_and 4-ply -25 
208 20 — 8s, 
an -ply - 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
26s ‘38 and 4-ply  26%-27% 
Part Waste insulating Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 
Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 25 - 
— Ss. 2- 
2s - 20s, 2-ply 29% 
168s 29 - 30s, 2-ply 
20s .. 3044-31 Southern Frame Cones 
ote 
8 10s 2614- 
36s l4s 27%- 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 28% - 
27 20s 29. «Cr; 
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WENTWORTH. 


| SPEED SPINDLE. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS| 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 

of Screw. | 
Push Button Control — Reversin 


Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tel! 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. | 


328 West Water zs... Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established 1904 


The i 
House of Service | 


To North and South 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Lowell, Mass. } 
Francis B. Boyer 
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Prepared For Busy 
Dry Goods Market 


(Journal of Commerce ) 


Many in the primary market are 
convinced that the time is at hand 
when they will see one of the most 
active buying periods since the spring 
and summier of 1933. That conclu- 
sion is based on the confidence that 
mills and selling houses are co-oper- 
ating in allaying merchandising ‘fears 
in the minds of buyers. They are 
‘ready to get back to larger contract 


selling and the price advancing trend 
which will be consequent on a busier 
market. 


Trading improvement has been of 
growing importance within the past 
week or more. On a number of 
styled goods which had been ordered 
and confirmations withheld, specifica- 
tions have been placed. Fall styled 
lines have been planted in various 
jobbing channels and reorders have 
already made theeir appearances. 
What is most noticeable is that cover- 
ing on merchandise has reached the 
point where it cannot wait. 
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Most of the covering is for quick 
and August or September delivery. 
Avoidance of price weakness in prac- 
tically every quarter of the industry 
accounts for the growing confidence 
among buyers. The latter have al- 
ready seen that delay in ordering 
goods is costing them higher prices 
on various items. 


The next stop beyond spot and 
quick deliveries is observed to be 
contract placing extended as far as 
buyers care to operate. That condi- 
tion is viewed as the result of ar- 
rangements being forthcoming which 
will harmonize the cotton processing 
tax views of the entire market. Con- 
servatives are compelled to conform 
partially to the views of extremists. 
There is nothing that can be done 
about it, the buyer obtaining what a 
number regard as entirely many con- 
cessions. 


But, the desire to get a trade spurt 
started has prompted the quickest 
possible compromise. The issues are 
not viewed as settled, despite the 
boom in purchasing which is looked 
for. A number of matters will have 
to be settled later on when the sit- 
uation develops to the point of in- 
ventory taking and beyond when the 
tax decision is finally forthcoming. 


WANTED—Job by experienced Fixer and 
Second Hand winding and quilling on 
Rayon, Crepes, and Colored Cotton. Six 
years’ experience; now employed, but 
want to make change. Sober Good 
references. Address ‘‘F. 8S.,"" care Tex- 

tile Bulletin. 


| Paul B. Eaton | 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. c.f 


Former Member Examining Cerpe 
U. &. Patent Office 


REPAIRED | 


| We will loan you a belt, j 


without charge, while | 
your old belt is being | 


repaired 


GREENVILLE | 
| BELTING CO. 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Department 


WANTED—Position as maintenance man. 
Bighteen years experience: familiar 
with carpentering, concrete, glazing, 
painting, plumbing, plastering, tar and 
gravel roofs, grading, draining, lawns 
and shrubbery. Will stand examination 
under any engineer you prefer. Address 
‘‘Maintenance,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANT TO BUY 


3,000—244° Twister Rings, Dry | 
Twist, ring and holder one piece. 
10,000—-2%” Spinning Rings and | 


Diate holders, No. 2 flange 
15,000—10" Roving Skewers 
5, 000- Woonsocket Bobbins. 


Box 116, care Textile Bulletin 


| BULLETIN 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 
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For Sale 


25 Bahnson Humidifiers 
Address M, 

Care Textile Bulletin 

Charlotte, N. C. 


Salesmen Wanted 


Nationally known million dollar | 
company, manufacturers of indus- 
trial fencing as used for mill pro- ; 
tection, offers exceptional opportu- 
nity to sales representatives of high 
caliber. Exclusive territories avail- 
able. Knowledge of textile field and i 
actual selling experience preferred. 
Write 8S. M. 8.., 
Ohio. 


Box 873, Cincinnati, 


WILL BUY FOR CASH PRINTED ANID 
COLORED MILL RAGS AND SEAMS 
AND OFF POUND GOODS Harry 
Sunshine, Textile Mill Ends, 61 Georgia 
Ave., Atlanta. Ga 


CLOTH ROOM MAN 

Experienced cloth room man em- 

ployed at present wants to make 
change years experience 

| overseer on Rayon, Acetates, 
(Combed, Broadcloth, Piain Sheet- 

| ing and Fancy Dress Goods Can 

furnish references from present 

and former emploves years 

old Address ‘‘U W 
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Seek Rehearing On 
Conally Amendment 


The recent defeat in the Senate 
by a vote of 41 to 34 of the Connally 
Export Amendment to the AAA was 
most disappointing to the cotton tex- 
tile industry. 

The rapid decline in exports of 
cotton textiles, which has continued 
in the face of an increase in general 
exports, is due primarily to the heav- 
ily increased labor costs which the 
cotton textile industry undertook in 
accordance with the national policy 
of unemployment relief. What the 
industry did was to make work for 
about 100,000 additional workers. 
who otherwise would have been on 
relief, by shortening hours of work. 
At the same time, the industry not 
only preserved, but in some cases in- 
creased actual weekly wages by in- 
creasing hourly rates. If the same 
result had been accomplished by a 
direct tax on each mill, there is no 
doubt but that a drawback of the tax 
would be allowed on export shipments 
in the same manner that it is now al- 
lowed for the processing tax. The 
Connally Amendment is designed to 
make that result possible. 

In view of the close vote and the 
absence of some of its friends at the 
time of the vote, it is highly desirable 
that this amendment be reconsidered. 
Further, it is to be hoped that on re- 
consideration the reason for this pro- 


vision will appear more clearly to 
some senators from cotton manufac- 
turing States who did not support the 
amendment. If the amendment is not 
reconsidered, the hopes of the cotton 
goods industry will be centered on the 
action of the joint conference commit- 
tee which it is hoped will agree to 
include the Amendment. 


Double | Leop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
| and Spinning | 


| Southern Textile Banding Mill 
O. Box 974 Charlette, N. C. 


SPERRY FILTER 
| PRESSES 


For Viscose and Rayon Liquors 


| ‘D. R. Sperry & Batavia, Ill. 


Help? 
Find your man through a ' 


Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per 


insertion 
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AIR- 


CONDITIONED 
Equipment 


Something Has Been Done 
About the Weather 


by the 


Southern Railway 


System 


Air-conditioned Pullman Cars 
and Southern Dining Cars are 
now in service 


Travel in Cool, Quiet. Delightful 
Comfort, free from Dust, Smoke 
and Cinders ... A miracle de- 
velopment of temperature con- 
trol for the convenience of the 
traveling public 


Round TripTickets 


On SaleDaily 


2 Cents per Mile—15 Day Limit 
21 Cents per Mile—6 Months Limit 


Tickets honored in sleeping and perior 
cars on payment of proper charges for 
space occupied . .. no surcharge 


One Way Coach Fares 


11/2¢ Per Mile 


Fast and Convenient 


Schedules 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 


Ne. Ne, Neo. 32 No. # 
8:50 P.M. 6:55 P.M. 8:15 P.M. 8:30 P.M. 


ARRIVE WASHINGTON 
1:38 AM. 4:06 A.M. 6:50 AM. 7:00 A.M. 


ARRIVE NEW YORK 
6:50 A.M. 9:00 A.M. 11:59 A.M. 11:59 A.M. 


LEAVE CHARLOTTE 


Ne. 38 Ne. 37 No. 29 
9:35 A.M. 12:10 P.M. 2:30 A.M. 
ARRIVE ATLANTA 
8:15 P.M. 5:40 P.M. 8:25 A.M. 


For fares, sleeping car reservations and 
other travel information. call or writes 


Ticket Office, Phone %3-3980 
R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Room 4, Sou. Rallway Pass. Station 
Phone 2-83351, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


re 
| 
| 
1 | 
a 
be | | 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H Sou. Agt. L. BS 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C 


AKRON BELTING CO.. Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlottg, N. c.: 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8 
Co. ae Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atianta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.:;: Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham. 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Chariotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.;: Chattanooga. 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide.. E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bide., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blide.. 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bide... L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide. Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fia., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bide... H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaga, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. L Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.;: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. ~.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8. C 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety - Six, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, I. -R Office, 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Slever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, Albany, 
Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bide... Greenville, S. C.; Willlam J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidge.. Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


BROWN @ CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough,. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N.C 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville. S. C., Byré Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St., S.W., Boa 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Ch arlotte, N. C 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
White, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Megr.; Corn 
Products Salees Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bide., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO, Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 


John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L 


Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242, Forsyth 
St... Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DUPONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., Wilmington, Del 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: BE. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., LL. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. 
ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1081 Jef- 
ferson Standard Bidge., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs. John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. 
Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 8S. 
Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1561, Charlotte. N. C. 


EMMONS &£0O0OM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charieston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.: Charlotte, N. C., BE. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hatnway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mger.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr., Louisville, Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., L. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Parle Mauldin, 187 Sprin ee 


Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., har- 
lotte, 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jac ksonville, Fla. ; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave,, New Orleans, La.: EB. M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Loulis- 
vile, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta. Ga. 

GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia. Pa... 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta. Ga.: D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8. llth St., St. Louis, Mo.: 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger Ww. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Me mphis, Tenn.; H. L Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St. Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowtn- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.;: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond. Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co., 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.:;: Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mer. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2- 3034, 
Greensboro, 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., D las, 
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H B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. Pawtucket, R. lL. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern Natitonal Bank Bide... At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.. Rockingham, N. C., Fred Dickin- 
son. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps.. 
Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. Cc. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Maer., W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
Pidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atianta,. Ga.; James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans. La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Reep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St... 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atianta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin. 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Chariotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro. N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. 8S. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville. S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.. Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Pide.. Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. Ay 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Tler, P.O Box 1383, Greenville. 8S 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wai: 
lace, 3931 Clairmont Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAW 4 CO.. A. M., Suartanbure, 8S. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia- age Indianapolis Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave.. S.W.. I. H. Barhee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Blde.. Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tinc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Mantettan Mfg. Div... 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Alabama-—Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Lone-Tewis 
Hdw. Co.;: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Nootin Hdw. 
& Suvply Co.;: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami. Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Rark- 
ley Co. Georgta—Aflanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
TD. DeTreville (Snectal Agent). Kentuckv—Ashland. Ben Wt! 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte. Charlotte Sunplv Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.: Eligabeth City. Flizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleich, 
Dillion Supply Co.: Wilmington. Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelhy Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Sunply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Relting & Sunvlv Co.: Johnson City. 
Summere Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Ruford Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney. 191 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Viata Ants... Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: BR. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place &.. Rirm- 
ingham. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Chariotte. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Son. Reps 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 BE. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small. 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga Warehouse, Chattanooga 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. FExchanee St 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W First St 
Chariotte. N. Sou. Aegt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffnev,. C. Sou 
Rens.. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 

NEUMANN @4 CO., R., Hoboken. N. J. Direct Factory Rep.. 
Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville, 8S. C. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomaxon. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C.. 
Spartanburg, S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta. Ga.. Greenville. 
8. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant. 213 W. Lone St... Gaastonia. N. C. 

NORMA-.-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
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PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep... 
Edwin W. Kilumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, iInc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR 4&4 MACHINE CoO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P.O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.;: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps., J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, Ss. C.;: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St.. 
Roanoke, Ala 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. .. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

ROBINSON & SON CO... WM. C., Baltimore. Md. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Mer., B. D. Heath. Sou. 
Reps.. Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, mm, 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, S. ; Cc. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 645, Greensboro, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk 8St., Boston, Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Olney, 158 
EE. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston- Salem N. C.; W. B. Mcleod, 245 W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Giascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Char- 


Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 
foston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.;: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
l7th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 

SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE 4&4 FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices. 721 Glenn 
Bide., Atianta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer 
Reps., Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; S. Leroy Smith, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. Berry, At- 
lanta, Ga.: W. T. Osteen, Greenville, S. C. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. H. C. 
Jones, nai Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, 

Teel “HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


detphia, Pa.. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
~ H. E Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
Hen of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Blidg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fal) 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates Ga.; Ruff’ Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 5. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, S. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343. Goldsboro. N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt 
Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.: S. Donald Fortson. 648 
Proad St., Augusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co.., 
1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th St. Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; John R. Hall, Jr., Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales 
amt erection service available through all of our representatives 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Blde., Charlotte. N. C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte. N. Cc. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercia! National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY nk Providence, R. ! 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Ba 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta. Ga 

U. S&S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT co., Providence, R. I. Sou 
Fac. Reps., J. 8S. Palmer. 1207 Woodside Bide., Greenville. S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer. 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham. Ala ' L. M. Hardy, 618 
S. Mendenhall St.., Greensboro. N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines. 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bull ngton ‘Paint 
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Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan's, Inc., 
lll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, 5S. ©C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Giass Co., 12 
W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 5. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn.: G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus. 
Ga.; The Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St... N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Clifford F. Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist St., Bir- 
miingham. Ala 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. 1 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, tInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. LL. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 8S. Marietta St.. Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave... N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK., tInc., Charlotte, N. Cc. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.;: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville,. Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bide., Charlotte. N. C ' H. Porcher and R. lL. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
a Office: 1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
-.. Rep.. W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 

WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps.. C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

WOLF, JAQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. a R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St.. Gree nshoro, N. A 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., C Sabicea Tenn. 
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of 5.17 per cent in the last period. For the stock compa- 
nies, the addition of two companies in the present report 
very substantially altered the rates of return showed by 
this class of companies in the earlier report. Comparing 
the 91 commission companies covered here with the 71 
covered in the earlier report, it is noted that the largest 
difference in any rate of return was 0.84 of a point per 
cent, 

For the six stock companies, raw material constituted 
roughly from 76 per cent to 80 per cent of the total man- 
ufacturing cost. Labor and other manufacturing expense 
were of practically equal importance in total costs, rang- 
ing roughly between 10 and 12 per cent for each. 

For the 91 commission companies, raw material repre- 
sented only about one-third of the total manufacturing 
cost during each period. The labor item ranged from 36 
per cent to 39 per cent, and the item of other manufac- 
turing expense from 272 to 31 per cent of total manu- 
facturing cost. 

During the first three periods the six stock companies 
showed profits on sales of about 5 per cent. In the last 
period, these companies showed a loss of 1% per cent of 
sales. 

The 91 commission companies made a poorer showing. 
Their earnings in the first three periods were 4.45 per 
cent, 3.56 per cent and 3.79 per cent, and in the last 
period they lost 8.12 per cent of sales. 

Owing to the relative unimportance of labor costs for 
the stock dyers and finishers, the increase in labor costs, 
resulting from the maximum specified reduction in hours 
of 25 per cent, or corresponding direct wage increase of 
33 1-3 per cent, would have resulted in reducing the net 
profits on sales to about 142, 2% and 2 per cent, respec- 
tively, for the first three periods. During the last period, 
the companies showed a loss, and therefore had no ability 
to pay increased labor costs out of profits on sales. For 
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the commission companies the elimination of profits on 
sales would have resulted from reductions in hours of 
between 10 and 12% per cent in the first period and be- 
tween 74% and 10 per cent in each of the next two pe- 
riods. This group of companies also showed a loss on 
sales in the last period. 


Revision of Cotton ‘sedis Advised 


Washington. revision of the United States official 
standards for cotton grades has been proposed by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics with a view to making 
the white grades more representative of the cotton crop 
and of eliminating grades for types of cotton which have 
become scarce. Arrangement of samples within the grade 
boxes has been changed to facilitate use of the standards. 
A set of the tentative revised standards was shown this 
week in Washington to a group of representatives of 
producers, co-operatives, spinners and cotton merchants. 

The suggested changes involve dropping the grades 
for blue stained cotton as well as the grade strict good 
middling yellow tinged, and combining the light yellow 
stained with the yellow stained grades. Two new grades, 
strict good ordinary extra white and good ordinary extra 
white would be added, making a total of 32 grades in- 
stead of 37 as at present. Only 13 of these grades would 
need to be represented by physical type boxes of which 
at present there are 25. The standard set of boxes would 
include eight grades of white and five of yellow tinged. 
This change would reduce the cost of a complete set of 
standard gratie boxes from $125 to $65. 


The standard boxes for the yellow stained and blue 
stained grades would be eliminated. The amount of 
cotton of these grades now found in the markets is so 
small that the bureau has had difficulty in obtaining 
enough samples to make up the official standards boxes. 

Changes in the color of the crop in recent years has 
been toward white cotton. Research by the division of 
cotton marketing—including thousands of samples from 
the cotton belt checked by color analysis—has shown 
definitely that most of the cotton crop now falls in the 
white and extra white, strict middling, middling, and 
strict low middling grades, with the higher grades tending 
toward extra white and away from creamy or “buttery” 
color. Under the proposed plan the yellow tinged and 
stained grades would be changed so that the tinged grades 
would no longer carry as deep a color as formerly and 
the new yellow stained grades would cover all cottons 
deeper in color than tinged. 

The cotton standards act provides that any changes in 
the standards promulgated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall be announced at least a year in advance of the 
effective date of the changes. International agreements 
between the Department o Agriculture and the nine prin- 
cipal cotton associations of Europe provide that proposed 
changes shall be considered in advance of promulgation. 

Two representatives of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, C. L. Finch and H. C. Slade, will go at once to 
Havre, France, with sets of the proposed new standards, 
which will be presented to representatives of British, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch and Belgian 
cotton associations. Following the discussion of changes 
at that meeting the bureau expects to hold public hear- 
ings in the United States. Should the revised standards 
be promulgated they will be the subject of consideration 
at the regular international cotton standards conference 
to be held in Washington in March, 1936. Meanwhile, 
sets of the proposed new standards will be on display at 
the bureau in Washington. 
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Textile 
Chemicals | 
For | 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is | 
Known by the | 
Customers It | 

Keeps | 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Downy Company 


Millbury, - Mass. 


“lf thove frames could only 


have new rings RIGHT Now!” 


Even today some mills lose production in summer because they fol- 
low the notion “you can't start new rings in hot weather.” This was 
true years ago when humidity was not so well controlled and rings 
did not have their present high polish. Today we can cite you the 
experience of scores of our customers which shows that you CAN 
install new DIAMOND FINISH rings successfully in the hottest 
weather. M If your Overseer says new rings are needed, why not 
take advantege of this production improvement immediately? 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING SRENG CO. 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


That Wilt Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ilvry 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” | 


By Wx. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. Nosie | 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. 
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FOR WATER 
REPELLENCY 


Showerproofing 
Spotproofing 
Splashproofing 


Rainprooft ng 


ACETATE ALUMINA W-560 


UR Acetate of Alumina W-560 S now has a higher 

aluminum content—7% Al2z03—brought about 
by our new exclusive process of manufacture. It is low 
in free acid content and will not decompose at the 
boiling point. 
Greater stability is obtained because this new improved 
product is free from sulphates. It is clear and free from 
sediment and is more miscible with soluble waxes. 


‘AND IMPORTERS. 
Warehouses: Providence, R.1., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y.. Chicagoglll., G 


All fabrics, cotton, wool, rayon or silk can be made 
water-shedding or water-repellent with Acetate of 
Alumina W-560 S and Waterproofing Wax S-441 A. 
The waterproofing qualities of Waterproof W-559 
have been materially improved because Acetate of 
Alumina W-560 S is now a component part of our 
especially prepared waterproofing compound. 

FREE: Write today for samples and specific directions. 
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